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A MARCH BIRD LIST FROM THE CALOOSA- 
HATCHEE RIVER AND LAKE 
OKEECHOBEE. 


BY FRANK M. PHELPS. 


The species appearing in this list were observed between 
March 2d and 13th, 1912, principally on a motor boat trip 
from Fort Myers to Lake Okeechobee in company with Oscar 
E. Baynard, the warden of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, who was going into this region to search out 
rookeries of Egrets, with the view of having them guarded. 

Because of certain points of interest we have included the 
notes of a one-day trip, taken March 2d, down the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to Sanibel and Pine Islands, lying in the Gulf 
just off the river mouth. The primary purpose of this trip 
was to visit an Eagle’s nest on Pine Island, previously known 
to Baynard, with the view of taking a series of photographs 
of the big, six weeks’ old eaglet, who was its sole occupant. 
This nest was about fifty feet up in a pine, but the strong 
wind blowing off the Gulf and lack of space to operate in 
made photography somewhat difficult. By posing the young- 
ster on one edge of the nest or a nearby limb and backing out 
onto a limb on the opposite side, success was finally achieved 
and several good pictures obtained. __ 

We started for Lake Okeechobee on the afternoon of the 
4th, in Baynard’s motor boat, “ The Egret,” towing a canoe 
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for use in the shallow waters that abound in the Everglades. 
The Egret served not only as a means of transportation, but 
as a home as well. She was equipped with bows over which 
a canvas covering could be drawn to keep off rain or dew. 
In the stern we carried a gasoline stove, as fuel is difficult to 
obtain in this region, and by slipping a board between the 
lockers running down the sides a bed could be quickly ar- 
ranged. This latter is a somewhat necessary provision to 
make as the sleeping out on the ground is hardly to be rec- 
ommended in a piace where nature has been so lavish with 
reptiles and insects as in the Everglades. 

One extra passenger was carried in the person of a young 
Caracara, taken by Baynard late in February in the Indian 
Reservation of the Big Cypress country. His particular duty 
was to pose for pictures at regular intervals, but the rapid 
traveling and the rather miscellaneous diet we were forced to 
offer did not suit “ Holiwakus,” as Baynard had affection- 
ately dubbed him, and he sickened and passed away at Lake 
Okeechobee on the 10th, not, however, without having served 
his purpose to some degree. 

From Fort Myers, following the winding Caloosahatchee 
River and the drainage canals, it is approximately one hun- 
dred miles to Lake Okeechobee. In its lower course the Ca- 
loosahatchee is a broad and imposing river, averaging about 
two miles in width. A few miles above Fort Myers it nar- 
rows rapidly and soon becomes quite an ordinary stream. Up 
to the vicinity of LaBelle and Fort Thompson its banks are 
as a ruie well wooded, principally with palmetto, water oak 
and pine, often heavily draped with the long, gray Spanish 
moss. Along much of its lower course the shores are fringed 
with mangroves. Fine orange and grape fruit groves border 
either bank at frequent intervals. From Fort Thompson to 
Lake Hicopotchee the river channel has been dredged and 
canalized. For many miles out of Fort Thompson the canal 
runs through a prairie country, with few or no trees to be 
seen except occasionally a clump of cabbage palmettoes, lo- 
cally known as “ cabbage islands.” The prairie merges grad- 
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ually into the Everglades with its great vistas of waving saw 
grass and rushes. Now and then a “cypress” may be seen 
not far from the canal. A last straight stretch known as the 
Four Mile Canal brings us to Lake Hicopochee. This is a 
small, roundish shaped lake about five miles in diameter con- 
nected with Lake Okeechobee by the Three Mile Canal. 
About Lake Okeechobee the timber is principally cypress on 
the east side, with great tangles of the impentrable custard 
apples on the south and southwesterly side. 

On the first day out but a short distance was. made, owing 
to motor trouble, but on the 5th, running from daylight till 
well on into the evening, we reached Lake Hicopochee. On 
the following day we explored the marshes and prairies about 
the lake, and in the late afternoon ran through the canal to 
Lake Okeechobee, tying up for the night under the “ Flat- 
topped Cypress,” a landmark well known to all travelers of 
this region, serving as it does to guide their craft to the ca- 
nal. The 7th was stormy, so we did not venture out onto the 
lake, but on the 8th, the weather clearing, we ran to Rita, a 
little settlement at the beginning point of the South Canal, 
which is to lead to Miami. The 9th, 10th and 11th were spent 
searching for rookeries about the southerly and easterly portion 
of the lake. At Kramer's Island in South Bay we had the mis- 
fortune to suffer a serious breakdown in the form of a cracked 
piston, which halted further progress. As we were planning to 
to make the balance of the four-week trip in a canoe, we had 
the further misfortune of Baynard being taken down with a 
severe attack of chills and fever. After he had taken 120 
grains of quinine and apparently getting worse, and being 
140 miles from a doctor, we decided it better to cut short our 
stay, and an opportunity offering, on the morning of the 
12th, we had the disabled Egret and owner towed back to 
Fort Myers, reaching there on the morning of the 13th. 

Taken as this list was in the early part of March, it of 
course contains many northern birds still lingering here in 
their winter haunts. A number of the early returning mi- 
grants from points still farther south were drifting into this 
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region too. Several resident species that a traveler not more 
than a decade ago wouid have found perhaps in comparative 
abundance are to-day missing, some of them forever: the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, the Parrakeet, the Roseate Spoon- 
bill and the Limpkin. The Egrets, both the large and the 
little Snowy, the Swallow-tailed and Everglade Kites and the 
Sandhill Crane will follow too before many years. The drain- 
age of the Everglades is also playing its part in the bird-life 
of this region. The water-birds, unable to accommodate them- 
selves to the changing conditions, are seeking new haunts, 
and with their passing is coming a rapid influx of the small 
land-birds, such as the Florida Cardinal, Mockingbird, Flor- 
ida Yellowthroat, White-eyed Towhee, Florida Wren, Ground 
Dove and Florida Blue Jay. 


z. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Common both along 
the river and on the lakes. A flock of about 40 was seen on Lake 
Hicopochee March 6th. 

2. Gavia immer. Loon. One bird was seen on Lake Okeecho- 
bee March 8th. 

3. Larus argentatus. Herring Gull. Quite common on the river 
from Fort Myers to the Gulf, and on Lake Okeechobee as well. 

4. Larus atricilla. Laughing Gull. Abundant on the lower river. 
Noted occasionally on the lakes, 

5. Sterna marima. Royal Tern. <A few were seen about the 
river mouth March 2d. 

6. Anhinga anhinga. Water Turkey. Common and usually ob- 
served many times each day. It is often seen on some limb or 
stump at the water’s edge, with wings wide spread, enjoying a sun 
bath. 

7. Phalacrocorar auritus floridanus. Florida Cormorant. Noted 
occasionally on the lower river. At Lake Okeechobee these birds 
are quite abundant and nesting at this season. The fishermen, 
however, are rapidly decreasing their numbers, using them, wher- 
ever there is a rookery handy, to bait their hooks. 

8. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. Four birds were 
seen flying high overhead on Pine Island March 2d and presum- 
ably. the same four over Sanibel in the afternoon. 

9. Pelecanus occidentalis. Brown Pelican. Very common on 
the lower river and about the docks at Fort Myers. 

10. Anas fulvigula fulvigula. Florida Duck. Four birds were 
seen at Lake Hicopochee March 6th. 
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Young Audubon’s Caracara in his Palmetto Ilome below the Big Cypress, Lee County. 
(photo by O. EF 
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Audubon’s Caracara at the age of seven days. (Photo by O. E. Baynard.) 
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11. Marila affinis. Lesser Scaup. Common along the river and 
in sheltered bays on the lakes. They are hunted quite persistently 
in power boats. However, they seem to know where they are safe, 
for about the docks at Fort Myers they are almost as tame as 
barnyard ducks. 

12. Guara alba. White Ibis. Not observed until we reached the 
Everglades, where we found them in great abundance. Flocks 
ranging from two or three hundred to scveral thousands were seen 
on several occasions. Breeding had not yet begun. 

13. Mycteria americana. Wood Ibis. Small groups were ob- 
served feeding along the river several times. At Lake Okeechobee 
many thousands of these birds gather at this season to breed in 
rookeries in the cypresses. Nesting begins early and many of the 
young are hatched by March Ist. 


14. Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern. One bird was 
flushed in a marsh near Lake Hicopochee March 6th. 

15. Ardea herodias wardi, Ward’s Heron. Observed daily. A 
few were found breeding at Lake Okeechobee, the young having 
already hatched. 

16. Herodias egretta. Egret. No longer common in this region. 
Two small flocks were seen in the Everglades. 

17. Egretta candidissima candidissima. Snowy Egret. Not more 
than a dozen birds were seen. These were occasional individuals 
feeding along the river or canals. ; 

18. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis. Louisiana Heron. Commonly 
and regularly distributed throughout this region. 

19. Florida cerulea. Little Blue Heron. About equally abun- 
dant with the preceding species. 

20. Butorides virescens virescens. Green Heron. Observed fre- 
quently along the river, and several times in the Everglades. 

21. Nyctanassa violacea, Yellow-crowned Night Heron. Noted 
but once, at Lake Hicopochee March 6th. 

22. Grus mexicana, Sandhill Crane. Still fairly common in the 
Everglade region. On the evening of March 5th as we were ap- 
proaching Lake Hicopochee, flocks of from four or five individuals 
to twenty or more were seen coming in from their feeding grounds 
at frequent intervals. 

23. Rallus elegans. King Rail. Heard several times in the 
marshes, 

24. Jonornis martinicus. Purple Gallinule. Common through- 
out this region wherever the rushes and lily pads offer suitable 
haunts. 


25. Gallinula galeata. Florida Gallinule. Observed about equally 
as often as the preceding species and in like situations. 
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26. Fulica americana, American Coot. Many flocks were met 
along the river and on the lakes. 

27. Gallinago delicata. Wilson’s Snipe. One bird was flushed 
on the marshy shore of Lake Hicopochee March 6th. 

28. Oryechus vociferus. Killdeer. A few were noted at var- 
jous points along the river and in the Everglades. 

29. Colinus virginianus floridanus. Florida Bob-white. On the 
prairies near Lake Hicopochee we found several covies. They 
were very tame, quite refusing to flush and running just a few 
steps ahead. 


30. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning Dove. <A com- 


mon resident observed at various points. 

31. Chamepclia passerina terrestris. Ground Dove. <A _ few 
were seen along the river and canals. 

32. Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture. Abundant 
everywhere. Great numbers of this and the following species gather 
at the fishing camps on Okeechobee to feast upon the odorous 
refuse. 

33. Catharista urubu. Black Vulture. About equally abundant 
with the preceding species. We stopped to inspect a “ buzzard 
roost” on an island in the river a few miles above Fort Myers. 
Quite a number of the birds were sitting about in the palmettoes 
and the roost showed evidence of considerable usage. 

34. Elanoides forficatus. Swallow-tailed Kite. A few were seen 
in the Everglades, but they are no longer to be found commonly. 

35. Elanus leucurus. White-tailed Kite. Observed only once. 
A bird flew over the canal as we were approaching Lake Hicopochee 
on the evening of the 5th. 

36. Rostrhamus socialbilis, Everglade Kite. A few were seen in 
the vicinity of Lake Hicopochee, but like the Swallow-tails they 
are no longer so common as formerly. 

37. Circus hudsonius, Marsh Hawk. One bird was- seen near 
Lake Hicopochee March 6th. 

38. Accipiter relor. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Sharpshins were 
observed twice a few miles above Fort Myers. 

39. Buteo borealis borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. One record, at 
Lake Okeechobee, March 9th. 

40. Buteo lineatus alleni. Florida Red-shouldered Hawk. Abun- 
dant. The characteristic hawk of this region. Nesting was _ be- 
ginning and the birds were very noisy. | 

41. Buteo platypterus, Broad-winged Hawk. One flew over our 
boat a few miles above Fort Myers on the 4th. 

2. Haliaetus leucocephalus leucocephalus, Bald Eagle. Fairly 
common along the lower river and the islands in the Gulf. Several 
nests were seen. A few pair are resident on Lake Okeechobee. 
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The Pine Island Eaglet on a Limb beside the Nest. (Photo by O. E. Baynard.) 
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43. Falco sparverius paulus, Little Sparrow Hawk. Observed 
regularly. Likely to be found wherever there are a few trees to 
offer nesting sites. 

44. Polyborus cheriway. Audubon’s Caracara. While not com- 
mon, the birds may be met almost anywhere in this region. One 
or two were usually to be found in company with the Vultures 
at the fishing camps. A pair were making noisy attacks on the 
Black Vultures at the roost mentioned above. A careful search 
through the palmettoes, the usual site, failed to reveal a nest. We 
were probably a little too early for them ‘here. 

45. Pandion halietus carolinensis, Osprey. An occasional bird 
was seen along the river. At Lake Okeechobee they are quite 
common, and at this season nesting is under way. 

46. Strix varia alleni, Florida Barred Owl. Rather common. 
A Barred Owl serenade was a regular feature of each evening. 

47. Otus asio floridanus. Florida Screech Owl. Heard occasion- 
ally at night along the river. 

48. Speotyto cunicularia floridana. Florida Burrowing Owl. 
One bird was seen on Sanibel Island, the first record for Sani- 
bel according to Baynard. 

49. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. A very common bird 
along the river. 

50. Phleotomus pileatus pileatus, Pileated Woodpecker. Sev- 
eral were seen between Fort Myers and LaBelle. 

51. Centurus carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker. Observed two 
or three times along the river. 

52. Antrostomus carolinensis. Chuck-will’s-widow. The only 
one heard was early on the morning of the 13th as we were nearing 
Fort Myers. 

53. Myiarchus  crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. Several were 
heard in the custard apple groves at Lake Okeechobee. 

54. Sayornis phabe. Phebe. Rather common along the river. 

55. Cyanocitta cristata florincola. Florida Blue Jay. Fre 
quently seen along the river and at several points in the Ever- 
glades. 

56. Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus. Florida Crow. Four or 
five were seen at LaBelle on the 5th. 

57. Corvus ossifragus. Fish Crow. Abundant along the lower 
river, especially about Fort Myers. ' 

58. Agelaius pheniceus floridanus. Florida Red-wing. One of 
the most abundant birds met. Every favorable locality in the 
Everglades was well populated with them. 

59. Sturnella magna argutula. Southern Meadowlark. Rather 
common on the prairies near Lake Hicopochee. 
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60. Quiscalus quiscula agleus. Florida Grackle. A number of 
these birds were preparing to nest in a pine grove in Fort Myers. 

61. Megaquiscalus major major.  Boat-tailed Grackle. Even 
more abundant than the Red-wings. Great companies were assem- 
bled at prospective nesting sites in the Everglades. 

62. Poecetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. Four birds 
were seen at LaBelle on the 5th. 

63. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna, Savanna Sparrow. The 
commonest sparrow of the Everglades at this season according to 
our observations. 

64. Ammodramus savannarum floridanus. Florida Grasshopper 
Sparrow. On the prairies near Lake Hicopochee they were quite 
common. 

65. Passerherbulus nelsoni nelsoni. Nelson’s Sparrow. Several 
were seen at Lake Hicopochee March 5th and one specimen ob- 
tained. 

66. Spizella passerina passerina. Chipping Sparrow. Observed 
at Rita March 9th. 

67. Melospiza georgiana, Swamp Sparrow. Noted at several 
points in the Everglades. 

68. Pipilo erythrophthalmus alleni. White-eyed Towhee. Ob- 
served at Rita on March 9th. 

69. Cardinalis cardinalis floridanus. Florida Cardinal. Very 
abundant throughout this region, being surprisingly plentiful in 
the Everglades. 

70. Piranga rubra rubra. Summer Tanager. One bird was seen 
at Rita on March 9th. 

71. Progne subis subis. Purple Martin. Quite common at Fort 
Myers, where they. were preparing to nest in bird boxes about the 
docks. Also noted at the railroad bridge a few miles above Fort 
Myers. 

72. Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow. Large flocks were 
observed circling over the marshes at Lake Okeechobee. 

73. Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow’ Several flocks were seen 
along the river and canals. 

74. Lanius ludovicianus ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike. <A 
common resident. 

75. Vireo griseus griseus, White-eyed Vireo. Noted at several 
points about Lake Okeechobee and also at our camp on Lake Hico- 
pochee. 

76. Protonotaria citrea, Prothonotary Warbler. One bird was 
seen on the river bank March 5th. 


Vermivora peregrina, Tennessee Warbler. Four or, five of 
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Florida Cormorant Rookery—Lake Okeechobee. (Photo by O. E. Baynard. ) 
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these warblers were feeding in the custard apple trees about our 
camp on Kramer's Island. 

78. Compsothlypis americana americana. Parula Warbler. Sev- 
eral Parulas were feeding in company with the Tennessees above 
noted. 

79. Dendroica astiva estiva. Yellow Warbler. One bird was 
seen near the canal March 5. 

80. Dendroica ccronata, Myrtle Warbler. A common warbler 
throughout this region at this season. 

81. Dendroica vigorsi. Pine Warbler. Observed at Rita on 
March 9th. 

82. Dendroica palmarum palmarum. Palm Warbler. The most 
abundant of the warblers seen. At Fort Myers they were partic- 
ularly common. 

83. Dendroica discolor. Prairie Warbler. Several were singing 
in the thickets on Pine Island March 2d, which is the only place 
we found them. 

84. Geothlypis trichas ignota. Florida Yellowthroat. Common 
in the Everglades. 

85. Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockingbird. Noted regu- 
larly at all points. The Mockingbird and the Florida Cardinal are 
the most universally distributed of the smaller birds. 

86. Dumatella carolinensis. Catbird. Several were observed 
about our camp at Kramer’s Island. 

87. Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher. Observed at Rita on 
March 9th. 

88. Thryothorus ludovicianus miamensis. Florida Wren. Quite 
common in the Everglades. The birds were singing freely. 

89. Troglodytes edon @wedon, House Wren. Several were seen 
on March 6th in thickets near our camp at Lake Hicopochee. 

9. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis. Winter Wren. <A bird was seen 
at the edge of a “cypress” near the canal March 5th. 

91. Polioptila cewrulea cerulec. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Gnat- 
catchers were observed frequently in the trees bordering the river. 

92. Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Robin. Hardly com- 
mon, but single birds were seen regularly. 

938. Sialia sialis sialis. Bluebird. Noted two or three times 
along the river. 
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SOME ADDITIONS TO A LIST OF THE WINTER 
BIRDS OF SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Part III. 
RB. H. SWALES. 


In the Wilson Bulletin No. 42, March, 1903, p. 20-24, and 
No. 48, Sept. 1904, p. 82-83, I published a list of seventy-one 
species that I have been able to record as occurring in South- 
eastern Michigan during the winter months of December, 
January and February. Since 1904 I am now able to add 
eighteen species, making a total of eighty-nine species found 
during the winter months. It is needless to state that I do 
not deem these 89 species as being all winter birds, but it is 
interesting merely as demonstrating to what extent the regu- 
lar winter fauna can be added to by stray migrants or sum- 
mer residents that, for some reason or other, remain during 
all or a portion of the winter. 

No. 72. Larus philadelphia. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls were found to linger decidedly late in 
1911. In the early part of December small straggling flocks 
could be seen almost daily working down the river, pausing 
to feed on the open river, here and there. I failed to detect 
them after December 15, when a flock of fifteen passed down, 
but others probably remained later as the river remained prac- 
tically free from ice until December 28. 

No. 73. Phalacrocorax auritus auritus. 

The latter part of December, 1907, and early January, 1908, 
were rather mild, the temperature being as high as 53° on 
December 27. The river was entirely free from ice and the 
ground was devoid of snow. On January 8, 1908, I saw a 
Double-crested Cormorant swimming on the river directly 
in front of my place on Grosse Isle. I was able to approach 
within fair range before it saw me; it rose heavily, with la- 
bored flapping, and flew down towards Lake Erie. 

No. 74. Branta canadensis canadensis. 

Canada Geese frequently remain all or during that portion 

of the winter when the lake remains either open or with little 
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ice. During the winter of 1905-1906 a flock of about ninety 
birds remained throughout the winter on the west end of 
Lake Erie near the mouth of the Detroit River. Residents 
of Grosse Isle and the adjoining mainland endeavored to pro- 
cure some of this flock, but report that they were very wild 
and wary. About one hundred geese spent the winter of 
1907-1908 in the vicinity of Celeron Island. This was an 
open winter until January 18, 1908, with scarcely any ice. 
On December 13, 1908, I saw a flock of ten geese swing in 
and alight on the bar at the north end of Stony Island, where 
flocks of ducks were feeding. 

No. 75. Olor columbianus. 

During the winter of 1905-1906 several Swan remained 
throughout the winter on the western end of Lake Erie. The 
winter was an open one, with scarcely any ice. At the St. 
Clair Flats, a resident, Fred Bryant, told me that five swan 
had remained in the North Channel side of the Flats, and 
were still there January 29, 1906. 

No. 76. Rallus clegans. 

As hitherto recorded (Wilson Bull. No. 64, 1908, 153), Mr. 
Taverner and I examined a King Rail that was secured 
around February 6, 1907, and came in to Eppinger’s shop. 
The bird was in very poor condition. J. C. Wood was in- 
formed by Mr. John Krauss that he caught three King Rails 
near his hotel early in February, 1909. (Auk, 1910, 36.) 
There are a number of records of this bird wintering in the 
extensive marsh at Point Pelee, Ont. 

No. 77. Ardea herodias herodias. 

One secured in February, 1903, near Lake St. Clair, Ma- 
comb County, and came in to Mr. L. J. Eppinger, Detroit. 
The gunner had been out after rabbits, the ground was cov- 
ered with snow, and the day so cold that the bird was com- 


‘pletely frozen before the hunter reached his home. The win- 


ter of 1902-1903 was the most severe one in Michigan in 
a long term of years, and how this heron managed to eke out 
an existence on the frozen marshes is an unknown problem. 
Of course it was extremely emaciated when taken. 
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No. 78. Philohela minor. 

A late Woodcock was shot December 3, 1907, and examined 
at the shop of Mr. Arthur Borck, Detroit. 

No. 79. Oxvechus vociferus. 

James B. Purdy noticed a Killdeer on December 25, 1907, 
on his farm near Plymouth, Wayne County. This bird re- 
mained in the vicinity throughout January, 1908, after which 
he failed to notice it. 

No. 80. Alvco pratincola. 

A female Barn Owl was secured December 10, 1908, by a 
gunner out Gratiot Avenue, near Detroit, and brought in to 
Mr. Borck. This specimen is now in the collection of P. A. 
Taverner. 

No. 81. Sayornis phabe. 

One record. On February 13, 1909, I noticed a Phoebe 
perched in a small apple tree on the Sterling place, Grosse 
Isle. The bird was calling and acted as contented as if the 
day was a month later. January and February to date had 
been about normal winter months and followed by severe 
weather. 

No. 82. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. 

Mr. J. Claire Wood secured a male Bobolink on December 
6, 1908, on the marsh bordering Lake St. Clair above the city 
of Detroit. (Private claims 120 and 321.) This bird was 
emaciated and healed gunshot wounds on the breast and wing 
were found. On December 20, 1908, he secured another male, 
and this was in fine condition, and showed no trace of any 
injury. (Wood, Auk, 1909, 193.) 

No. 83. Hesperiphona. vespertina vespertina. 

I examined a male secured on December 30, 1905, near De- 
troit by Mr. A. J. Long. I heard of no other Evening Gros- 
beaks during the winter. 

No. 84. Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus. 

Mr. J. Claire Wood records (Auk, 1910, 41) a flock of 
eight Lapland Longspurs on December 13, 1908, and two 
flocks of seven, and eight on December 15, the latter in River 
Rouge Valley. He writes me that he saw a few in N. E. 
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Wayne County on December 19-20, 1911, and February 27, 
1912. 
No. 85. Poacetes gramineus gramineus. 

I secured a female on Grosse Isle on December 29, 1908, 
that is the only winter record that I am aware of. This bird 
was fat and in good condition. The ground was bare of snow. 
Mr. P. A. Taverner was with me at the time. 

No. 86. Zonotrichia albicollis. 

While working through a pasture heavily grown up with 
thorn trees (Crategus) on December 19, 1911, I found a 
White-throated sparrow feeding. I was able to watch it for 
some time at close range. December, 1911, was an unusually 
mild month and I have no doubt but that others could have 
been found. 

No. 87. Piptlo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus. 

Two records. Mr. Jas. B. Purdy saw a female on January 
29, 1905, near Plymouth, Wayne County. On December 19, 
1911, I saw'a male on Grosse Isle on the same piece of 
ground where I observed the White-throated Sparrow. The 
Towhee was actively engaged in scratching among the dead 
leaves and occasionally gave his alarm notes. 

No. 88. Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. 

One singing from my ice house on Grosse Isle, January 16, 
1911. I noticed another Carolina Wren on December 5, 1911, 
that was busily engaged in exploring an old chicken house. 
This bird remained in the vicinity for several days, and I 
heard him calling or singing every day. 

No. 89. Hylocichla guttata pallasi. 

One recorded only. I found a Hermit Thrush on Decem- 
ber 8, 1905, in the woods near the head of Belle Isle, Detroit 
River. The bird was apparently in good condition, to judge 
from the way it was tripping over the dead leaves. The pre- 
vious week (Nov. 29-Dec. 4) was a severe one, the temper- 
ature being as low as 17° on November 30, with about an 
inch of snow on the ground on December 2. 
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[Continued from March number, page 33.] 


WHY BIRDS ARE SO NAMED. 
BY KATIE M. ROADS. 


NAMED IN Honor oF PERSONS. 


Aiken’s Screech Owl. Brewster. “ Named in honor of C. 
E. Aiken, of Colorado Springs, Colo. The first specimen col- 
lected by C. E. Aiken, May 29, 1872, in El Paso County, Col- 
orado.”’ 

Abert’s Towhee. Baird. ‘ Described June, 1852, and 
named in honor of Lt. Abert, from whom the first specimen 
was obtained in New Mexico.” 

Anna’s Hummingbird. Less. ‘ Named by M. Lesson in 
honor of Mme. Anna, Duchess de Rivoli.” 

Allen’s Hummingbird. Henshaw. ‘“ Named in honor of 
Mr. Chas. A. Allen, who first discovered it at Nicasio, Cal., 
and furnished a series of fine specimens to Henshaw.” 

Anthony’s Green Heron. Mearus. “Named in honor of 
Mr. A. W. Anthony, who contributed so much to the avi- 
fauna of the west, collected by Dr. Mearus in the Colorado 
desert, April 12, 1894.” 

Audubon’s Warbler. Townsend. Audubon says, “ Was 
discovered by Mr. Townsend, who has done me the honor 
of naming it after me.” 

Audubon’s Woodpecker. Trudeau. Audubon says, “ Pre- 
sented to me by its discoverer on account of the honor which 
he conferred upon me,” i.e. by naming it in his honor. 

Bachman’s Sparrow. Cabanis. “ Named in honor of Dr. 
Bachman, who furnished the first account to Mr. Audubon. 
Discovered on the Edisto, near Harper’s Ferry, S. C., April 
1832.” 

Bachman’s Warbler. Aud. -“ This specie was discovered 
a few miles from Charleston, S. C., July, 1833, by Dr. Bach- 
man, for whom it was named.” 

Baird’s Bunting. Aud. “Named in honor of his young 
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friend, Spencer F. Baird, of Carlisle, Pa. First discovered 
on July 26, 1843, by John G. Bell.” 

Bailey’s Mountain Chickadee. Grinnell. “I take pleasure 
in naming this well-marked new chickadee for Mrs. Florence 
Bailey, whose accurate accounts form an important compo- 
nent of the ornithology of the west.” 

Baird’s Hawk. Hoy. “Named in honor of Spencer F. 
Baird of the Smithsonian Institution.” 

Barlow’s Chickadee. Grinnell. “ Named for Chester Bar- 
low, an ornithologist of California.” 

Bartram’s Sandpiper, or Bartramian Sandpiper. Bon. “I 
have honored it with the name of my very worthy friend, 
near whose botanical gardens I first found it.” 

Batchelder’s Woodpecker. Batch. “Common, given in 
honor of the collector and describer. First found at St. Ve- 
gas, Hot Springs, N. Mex., December 18, 1882.” 

Bell’s Sparrow. Cassin. “‘ Named in honor of John G. 
Bell, who first discovered it in San Diego, Cal.” 

Bell’s Vireo. Aud. “ Named in honor of John G. Bell, his 
companion, who first discovered it near Black Snake Hills, 
May 4, 1843.” 

Bendire’s Thrasher. Coues. “‘ Named in honor of the dis- 
coverer, Lt. Bendire.” 

Berlandier’s Wren. Couch. “ This species has been named 
by its discoverer, Lieut. Couch, for Dr. Berlandier, late of 
Metamoras, Mexico.” 

Bewick’s Wren. Aud. “ Named in honor of the reviver 
of engraving on wood in this country. Found October 19, 
1821, in Louisiana, five miles from St. Francisville.” 

Bicknell’s Thrush. Ridg. “Named in honor of Mr. Eu- 
gene P. Bicknell, who first discovered it in the Catskill Moun- 
tains.” 

Bischoff’s Song Sparrow. Baird. “ Named in honor of 
Ferd Bischoff, who first discovered it at Kadiak Island, 1869.” 

Blandig’s Finch. Gambel. ‘“ Was discovered in Rocky 
Mountains by Dr. Gambel and named in honor of the scient- 
ist, Dr. Blandig.” 
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Bonaparte’s Flycatcher. Aud. “ Discovered by Audubon 
and dedicated to Prince Charles Bonaparte.” 

Brewer's Blackbird. (Wagl) Caban. “Collected by R. 
Kennicott at Pembina, Minn., September 20, 1857, and named 
in honor of Thomas M. Brewer.” 

Brewer’s Sparrow. Cassin. “ Named in honor of Dr. 
Thomas M. Brewer, of Boston.” 

Brewster's Linnet. Ridg. “ Named in honor of Mr. Wm. 
Brewster, of Cambridge, who first discovered it at Waltham, 
Mass., November, 1870.” 

Brewster’s Warbler. “ Named in honor of Mr. William 
Brewster, who first discovered it at Newtonville, Mass:, May 
18, 1870.” 

‘Bryant’s Cactus Wren. Anthony. “In honor of Mr. W. 
E. Bryant, an ornithologist of Lower California. Discovered 
by A. U. Anthony at St. Telmo, L. Cal., April 30, 1893.” 

Bullock’s Oriole. Swains. “ Named in honor of the dis- 
coverer.”” 

Cabot’s Wren. Cabot. “It has received its common name 
from the discoverer and describer.” 

Cahoon’s Wren. Brewst. “ Named in honor of J. C. Ca- 
hoon, who first discovered it at Sonora, Mexico, May 13, 
1887.” 

Cairns’s Warbler. Coues. “Named in honor of John 
Cairns, who first discovered and described it (John S. 
Cairns).” 

Cassin’s’ Purple Finch. Baird. “Collected by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, January 22, 1854, at Pueblo Creek, N. Mexico, and 
named in honor of John Cassin.” 

Cassin’s Sparrow. Woodhouse. “ Discovered by Dr. Wood- 
house at San Antonio, April 25, 1851, and named in honor of 
John Cassin, ornithologist.” 

Clarke’s Grebe. Lowe. ‘“ Named in honor of J. H. Clark, 
who first discovered it in Coenion, Mexico.” 

Clarke’s Nutcracker. Wils. “‘ Discovered on the Lewis 
and ‘Clarke expedition and named in honor of Gen. Wm. 
Clarke.” 
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Cooper's Hawk. Bonp. “He has imposed upon it the 
name of a scientific friend, Wm. Cooper, of New York.” 

Cooper’s Henhawk. Cassin. ‘* Named in honor of Dr. 
Cooper, who obtained the first specimen in 1855 in Santa 
Clara Valley, California.” 

Cooper’s Sandpiper. Baird. “ Named in honor of Wm. 
Cooper, who first discovered it at Raynor, South Long Island, 
May 24, 1833.” 

Cooper’s Tanager. Ridg. “ Dedicated to Dr. J. G. Cooper, 
so well known for his research in the Natural History of 
Western North America.” 

Cory’s Shearwater. Cory. “It has received its English 
name from the discoverer and describer of the species.” 

Cory’s Least Bittern. Cory. Cory says, “ When I de- 
scribed this bird in 1886, I gave it no English name. The 
committee of the A. O. U. have since honored me by giving 
it my name.” 

Costa's Hummingbird. “ Named by M. Bouriur in honor 
of M. le Margins Costa de Beauregard.” 

Couch’s Kingbird. Baird. “ Named in honor of D. N. 
Couch, who first discovered it in New Lew, Mexico.” 

Coue’s Flycatcher. Caban. “ Named in honor of Dr. El- 
liot Coues, who first discovered it at Fort Whipple, Arizona, 
August 24, 1864.” 

Cuvier’s Kinglet. Aud. “In honor of the scientist in Gen- 
eral Zodlogy, Baron Cuvier.” 

Douglas’ Crested Quail. Bonp. ‘ Found by Douglas in 
Upper California.” 

Douglas’ Snipe. Swains. Nuttall says, “ The only known 
specimen was killed on the banks of the Columbia in Oregon 
by Mr. Douglas, whose name it bears.” 

_ Everman’s Ptarmigan. Elliot. “ Named in honor of Prof. 
B. W. Everman, who first brought this ptarmigan to the no- 
tice of naturalists.” 

Feilner’s Owl. Licht. ‘“ Named in honor of John Feilner, 
who discovered it at Fort Cook, North California, August 23, 
1860.” 
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Fisher’s Petrel. Ridgw. “ Named in honor of Mr. Fisher, 
who first discivered it on Kadiak Island, June 11, 1882.” 

“Floresi’s Hummingbird. “ Named in honor of Mr. Floresi, 
who presented a specimen to the late Mr. George Loddigs.” 

Forbush’s Sparrow. Brewst. “In honor of E. H. Forbush.” 

Forster’s Tern. Nuttall. “In honor of the eminent nat- 
uralist and voyager, Forster, who first pointed out it was a 
distinct species.” 

Frazer’s Green Heron. Brewst. “In honor of M. Abbott 
Frazer, of Watertown, Mass.” 

Frazer’s Oystercatcher. Brewst. “In honor of the collector, 
M. Abbott Frazer.” 

Gairdner’s Woodpecker. Aud. “First discovered near 
Fort Garland, Colo., May 26, 1873, by H. W. Henshaw. 
Named in honor of Dr. Gairdner.” 

Gambel’s Quail.- Nuttall. “ Named in honor of the discov- 
erer, Dr. William Gambe!, who found it first in New Mexico.” 

Gambel’s White-crowned Sparrow. Nuttall. “ Specimens 
obtained by Mr. Townsend on the Columbia River and named 
for the ornithologist, William Gambel. 

Giraud’s Oriole. Cassin. “Named in honor of Jacob P. 
Giraud, Jr., of New York, an ornithologist.” 

Grace’s Warbler. Coues. ‘“ Named for his sister.” 

Grinnell’s Water-Thrush. Grinnell. “The common name 
given to it is that of the discoverer and describer.” 

Gruber’s Hawk. Ridgw. “ Dedicated to Mr. Gruber, the 
collector and donor of the specimen.” 

Hammond's Flycatcher. Kantus. “This species is named 
after Dr. W. A. Hammond of the United States Army.” 

Harlan’s Hawk. Aud. “ Named in honor of his excellent 
friend, Dr. Richard Harlan, of Philadelphia.” 

Harris’ Hawk. Aud. “ Named in honor of his friend, Ed- 
ward Harris.” ; 

Harris’ Woodpecker. Aud. “ Named in honor of his friend, 
Edward Harris. Discovered by Townsend on the Columbia 
River, September 7, 1834.” 
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Havell’s Tern. Aud. “ Named in honor of Robert Havell, 
an ornithological engraver.” 

Heerman’s Gull. Cassin. “ Named in honor of Mr. Heer- 
man, who first made it known that it was a North American 
bird in 1852.” 

Heerman’s Merganser. Cassin. “ Dedicated to Dr. A. L. 
Heerman, who first discovered it at San Diego, Cal.” 

Heerman’s Song Sparrow. Baird. “ Named in honor of 
the late Dr. Heerman, who first obtained specimens of this 
bird in the Tejon Valley.” 

Henshaw’s Flycatcher. Bonp. “ Named in honor of Dr. 
Henshaw, who discovered the first in the U. S. at Chircahua 
Mountains, Arizona, August 24, 1874.” 

Henslow’s Sparrow. Aud. “ Named in honor of Prof. 
Henslow, of Cambridge.” 

Hoover’s Warbler. .Macgrego1. ‘‘ Named in honor of his 
friend, Theodore J. Hoover, who collected the types and 
kindly placed his material in my hands for examination.” 

Hepburn’s Rosy Finch. Baird. ‘“ Named in honor of Mr. 
Hepburn, an eminent English naturalist.” 

Hoyt’s Horned Lark. Bishop. “ First discovered by L. B. 
Bisher, Cando, N. D., April 22, 1895, and named in honor of 
William H. Hoyt, Stanford, Conn. 

Hutchins’ Goose. Sw. and Rich. “ This species was named 
in honor of Mr. Hutchins, of whom Pamant and Lartam de- 
rived most of their information respecting the birds of Hud- 
son Bay.” 

Hutton’s Flycatcher. Cassin. “ Named in honor of Mr. 
William Hutton, a naturalist, of San Diego, Cal.” 

Kennicott’s Owl. Elliott. “Taken by Bischoff at Sitka 
and named for Mr. Kennicott, the explorer of the north in 
search of science.” 

Kennicott’s Warbler. Blas. “Collected by Charles Pease, 
August 16, 1866, at St. Michaels, Alaska. Named in honor 
of Mr. Kennicott, the martyr naturalist of the Russo-Ameri- 
can Telegraph Expedition.” 

Kirtland’s Owl. Hoy. The first was captured October, 
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1821. “I have named this species as a slight token of respect 
to that zealous naturalist, Prof. Jared P. Kirtland, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who first discovered it at Cleveland in 1851.” 

Kirtland’s Warbler. Baird. ‘“ Named in honor of Dr. J. 
P. Kirtland, of Cleveland, Ohio, who first discovered it at 
Cleveland in 1851.” 

Krider’s Hawk. Hoopes. “ Named in honor of the discov- 
erer, Mr. Krider, of Philadelphia.” ' 

Kumlien’s Gull. “ Named in honor of Kumlien, who found 
the bird breeding in numbers on Cumberland Gulf?” 

Lawrence’s Goldfinch. Cassin. “ Discovered by J. G. Bell 
in California and named in honor of Mr. Geo. M. Lawrence, 
a naturalist of New York.” 

Lawrence’s Oriole. Cory. “ Dedicated to Mr. Geo. M. 
Lawrence, of New York.” 

Lawrence’s Warbler. Herrick. “ First described by Her- 
rick in 1874 and named in honor of Mr. Geo. M. Lawrence.” 

Leconte’s Sparrow. Aud. “ First discovered by J. G. Bell 
on May 24, 1843, and named in honor of his young friend, 
Dr. Leconte.” 

Leconte’s Thrasher. (Lawr). Coues. ‘* Named in honor 
of the discoverer, Dr. Leconte, and first described in 1851.” 

Lewis's Woodpecker. (Wils.) Bonp. “ Discovered by an 
exploring party under the command of Captain Lewis and 
Lieut. Clark and named in honor of Captain Lewis.” 

Lincoln’s Finch. Aud. “ Named in honor of the discoverer 
and his young companion, Thomas Lincoln.” 

Lloyd’s Bush-tit. Sennett. “ Named in honor of Wm. 
Lloyd.” 

Lucy’s Warbler. Cooper. “ Discovered by J. G. Cooper at 
Ft. Mohave, Arizona, March 25, 1861.” 

Mac Gillivray’s Seaside Sparrow. Aud. “ He bestowed 
upon the species the name of his friend, William Mac Gilli- 
vray.” 

Mahlherbe’s Flicker. ( Mahl.) Baird. “ The common name 
given in ‘honor of the original describer of the species.” 
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Marian’s Marsh Wren. Scott. “ Named in honor of his 
wife, Marian J. Scott.” 

McCown’s Longspur. Lawrence. “Named in honor of 
the discoverer, Captain McCown, who obtained it in Texas,” 

McFarlane’s Gyrfalecon. (Forst.) Ridgw. “Named in 
honor of R. McFarlane, who first discovered it at Fort An- 
derson, May 24, 1864.” 

McFarlane’s Screech Owl. Brewst. “ Named at the re- 
quest of the collector, Chas. E. Bendire, in honor of Robert 
McFarlane, a professional friend of Robert Kennicott. Col- 
lected October 22, 1881, at Fort Walla Walla, Wash.” 

Maynard’s Cuckoo. Ridgw. “ Dedicated to Mr. C. J. May- 
nard, the Florida ornithologist.” 

Maxmilian’s Nutcracker. Max. “ First discovered and de- 
scribed by that eminent naturalist, Maxmilian, Prince of 
Wied.” 

McGregor’s House Finch. Anthony. ‘“ Named in honor 
of his friend, Mr. R. C. McGregor.” 

McLeod's Sparrow. Brewster. “ Named in honor of R. 
R. McLeod, of Hutton, Maine.” 

Mearns’ Partridge. Nelson. “It is named for Dr. Edgar 


A. Mearns, U. S. A., in recognition of the great amount of’ 


zoological work he has done in the region which it inhabits.” 

Mearns’ Thrasher. Anthony. “Named in honor of Dr. E. 
A. Mearns. Collected at San Quintin, Lower California, Jan- 
uary 2, 1894.” 

Merril’s Song Sparrow. Brewster. “ Named in honor of 
Dr. J. C. Merrill, U. S. A., who first discovered it at Fort 
Sherman, Idaho, March 6, 1895.” 

Morelet’s Seedeater. Pucheran. ‘ Named in honor of the 
discoverer, Morelet.” 

Nelson’s ‘Gull. Henshaw. ‘“ Named in honor of Nelson, 
who first found it at St. Michael, June 20, 1877.” 

Nelson’s Ptarmigan. Stejneger. “Named in honor of E. 
W. Nelson, who obtained the first specimen on the Aleutian 
Islands.” 
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Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Allen. “ First obtained in 
the Calumet marsh by E. W. Nelson.” 

Nuttall’s Whippoorwill or Poor-will, Aud. “ Named in 
honor of his friend and scientist, Thomas Nuttall. First dis- 
covered September 8, 1843, by J. G. Bell.” 

Nuttall’s Woodpecker. Gambell. ‘“ Shot by Gambell near 
the Pueblo de los Angelos, Upper California, December 10, 
1843, and named in honor of Nuttall.” 

Pallas’ Dipper. Bonp. “ Named in honor of Pallas, who 
is supposed to have found it in the Crimea.” 

Palmer’s Thrasher. Ridgw. “ We have pleasure in dedi- 
cating this curious form to Dr. Edward Palmer, who has added 
very much to our knowledge of the national history of the re- 
gion, eastern Arizona, where the bird is found.” 

Parkman’s Wren. Aud. ‘“ Named in honor of his friend, 
Dr. George Parkman, of Boston.” 

Peale’s Petrel. Peale. “The common name has been given 
in honor te the discoverer and the first to describe the species.” 

Richardson's Grouse. (Dougl). Baird. ‘ Named in honor 
of Dr. Richardson, the distiguished traveler.” 

Richardson’s Merlin. Ridgw. “ Dedicated to the author, 
who first recognized its distinctness from the Pigeon Hawk.” 

Ridgway’s Junco. Mearns. “ Named in honor of Robert 
Ridgway, of Washington, D. C. Discovered by C. Druxler 
on May 28, 1858, at Fort Bridger, Utah.” 

Ridgway’s Noddy. Anthony. “ Named in honor of Mr. R. 
Ridgway, whose notes first called my attention to this unde- 
scribed form.” 

Rivoli’s Hummingbird. “Lesson named it in honor of M. 
Massena, Prince of Essling, and Duke of Rivoli.” 

Rodgers’ Fulmar. Cassin. . “ Dedicated to Commodore 
John Rodgers of the United States Navy, and through whose 
encouragement and assistance the success of the zodlogical 
expedition was due.” 

Ross’ Gull. MacGil. “ Named in honor of the Arctic ex- 
plorer, Sir James Clark Ross, who killed the first specimen 
at Alagreak, Melville Pen, June, 1823.” 
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Ross’ Snow Goose. (Cassin.) Ridgw. “ Specimens first 
obtained by Robert Kennicott and Bernard R. Ross of the 
Hudson Bay Co., and presented to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and named in honor of Ross.” 

Sabine’s Gull. Sabine. “ The common name given in honor 
of the discoverer.” 

Salvin’s Hummingbird. Brewst. “Dedicated to Osbert 
Salvin, Esq. 

Salvin’s Oriole. Cassin. “ Dedicated to Osbert Salvin, an 
ornithologist of London.” 

Samuels’ Sparrow. Baird. “ Named in honor of the col- 
lector, E. Samuels, who first found it in Pulatim, Sonoma 
County, California.” 

Say’s Pewee. Bonp. “ Dedicated to his friend, Thomas 
Say.” 

Scott’s Oriole. Couch. “ Named for Major General Win- 
field Scott.” 

Scott’s Rail. Sennett. “ Named in honor of the collector, 
W. E. D. Scott, who first found it at Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
December 27, 1886.” 

Scott’s Seaside Sparrow. ‘“ Named in honor of the discov- 
erer, Mr. W. E. D. Scott, who found the first specimens at 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., in 1888.” 

Selby’s Flycatcher. “ Named in honor of Mr. Selby, the 
distinguished ornithologist.” 

Semichrast’s Wren. Lawr. “ Named in honor of Prof. F. 
Semichrast, who furnished the first specimens to the Smith- 
sonian Institution.” 

Sennett’s Nighthawk. Coues. “ Named in honor of Geo. 
B. Sennett, who first collected it at Whorton County, Texas, 
May 27, 1887.” 

Sennett’s Warbler. Coues. “This species was added to 
the fauna by Mr. Geo. B. Sennett in his tour of Texas in 
1877.” 

Sharpe’s Seedeater. Laur. “ Named in honor of his friend, 
Mr. R. B. Sharpe, who recognized it as being distinct from 
Morelet’s Seedeater.” 
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Shufeldt’s Junco. Coale. “ Named in honor of Robert W. 
Shufeldt, U. S. A., who first discovered it at Fort Wingate, 
N. M., October 13, 1885.” 

Smith’s Longspur. ‘“ Named in honor of Dr. Gideon B. 
Smith, of Baltimore.” 

Sprague’s Missouri Titlark. Aud. ‘“ Named in honor of 
Mr. Isaac Sprague, who first discovered it near Fort Union, 
Upper Missouri, on June 9, 1843.” 

Steller’s Duck. (Pallas.) Brandt. ‘ Named in honor of 
the discoverer, who first found it at Kamschatka.”’ 

Steller’s Jay. Gmel. Audubon says, “ Discovered by Stel- 
ler, whose name it bears.” 

Swainson’s Warbler. Aud. “ Dedicated to his ornitholog- 
ical friend, Swainson. First discovered in Charleston, S. C., 
1832, by John Bachman.” 

Temmick’s Guillemot. (Temm.) Coues. “ First described 
by the distinguished ornithologist whose name it bears, from 
a Japanese specimen.” 

Tolmie’s Warbler. Townsend. “In honor of W. F. Tol- 
mie, an officer of the Hudson Bay Co.” 

Townsend’s Bunting. Bonp. ‘“ Named in honor of Mr. 
J. K. Townsend, who first discovered it at New Gorden, 
Chester County, Penn., May 11, 1833.” 

Townsend’s Ptarmigan. Elliott. “ The sub-species named 
in honor of C. H. Townsend, who has brought many speci- 
mens of Ptarmigans from various islands in the Aleutian 
chains.” 

Townsend’s Solitaire. “The first specimen shot by Capt. 
Brotchie at Fort George, Astoria, and given to Mr. Townsend 
and by him to Audubon.” 

Townsend’s Sparrow. (Gm.) Ridgw. “ Named in honor 
of Mr. Townsend. 

Townsend’s Warbler. Nuttall. “ Named in honor of the 
discoverer, Dr. Townsend, who first found it on the banks of 
the Columbia. October, 28, 1835.” 

Traill’s Flycatcher. Aud. “ Dedicated to his friend, Dr. 
Traill, of Liverpool.” 
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Trudeau’s Tern. Aud. “ Named for J. Trudeau, of Lou- 
isiana, who first discovered it at Great Egg Harbour, N. J.” 

Turner’s Ptarmigan. Turner. “The common name given 
in honor of the discoverer, Mr. L. M. Turner, who first found 
it at Atka Island, west end of the Aleutian chain.” 

Vigors’s Warbler. Aud. “In honor of the naturalist by 
that name.” 

Viosca’s Pigeon. Brewst. “At Frazar’s request I have 
named this bird for Mr. Viosca, U. S. consul at La Paz, who 
has been most kind and helpful in furthering the success of 
Mr. Frazar’s expedition.” 

Virginia’s Warbler. Baird. “ Was first discovered in New 
Mexico by Dr. W. U. Anderson, and Professor Baird; dedi- 
cated it to the wife of the discoverer.” 

Wagler’s Oriole. Sclater. “ First described by Fagler in 
Isis, 1829. The first obtained in North America, May, 1853, 
at Coahuila, Mexico, by Lieut. Couch.” 

Ward’s Heron. Ridgw. ‘“ Named in honor of the discov- 
erer, Chas. W. Ward, who first found it at Oyster Bay, 
March, 1881.” 

Wilson’s Phalarope. (Sabine.) Coues. “Named in honor 
Geo. O. Welch, who first obtained specimens upon which the 
species is founded, in May and June, 1883.” 

Wilson’s Phalarope. (Sabine.) Coues. “ Named in honor 
of the ornithologist who first discovered it, but did not live 
to describe it.” 

Wilson’s Plover. Ord. “ The specimen upon which the 
specie is founded was shot the 13th day of May, 1813, on 
the shore of Cape Island, N. J., by my ever regretted friend, 
and I honored it with his name.” 

Wilson’s Sandpiper. ‘“ Named in honor of the great orni- 
thologist.”’ 

Wilson’s Snipe. (Temm.) Audubon says, “ To Wilson is 
due the merit of having first showed the difference between 
this and the common snipe of Europe and it is honorable for 
the ornithologists of that region of the globe to have dedicated 
our species to so zealous and successful a student of nature.” 
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Woodhouse’s Jay. Baird. “ Named in honor of Dr. Wood- 
house, who first discovered it on October 11, 1851, at San 
Francisco Mountains, N. Mex.” 

Worthington’s Marsh Wren. Brewst. “ Named in honor 
of the discoverer, Mr. W. W. Worthington, who first found 
it at Sapelo Island, Ga., November 17, 1887.” 

Wright’s Flycatcher. (Swains.) Baird. “ Named in 
honor of the discoverer, Mr. C. Wright, of the Mexican Boun- 
dary Survey, who obtained the specimens at El Paso in 
Texas.” 

Xantus’s Hummingbird. Lawr. “Named in honor of Mr. 
Xantus’s, who discovered it. 


A STUDY OF THE AVIFAUNA OF THE LAKE ERIE 
ISLANDS. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


THE Brrps oF PELEE ISLAND. 


3y referring to the first article of this series of papers it 
will be noted that this, the largest island of the group studied, 
was visited August 28 to September 1, 1905; for about two 
hours on July 28, and again from August 18 to 21, 1908; 
July 16 to September 7, 1910; and finally the evening of Au- 
gust 21 and the morning of August 22, 1911. This list, there- 
fore, takes account only of the summer resident birds and the 
beginning of the autumn migrations. It cannot be regarded 
as more than preliminary even for the summer season. The 
correctness or incorrectness of the reports which the residents 
of the island made to us of vast migrations of the birds, par- 
ticularly the water fowl, during the last of September .and 
well into November need corroboration. There seems to be 
no resident of the island now who is competent to make 
the necessary observations. 

The writer believes that the list as here presented repre- 
sents the actual conditions of the bird population during the 
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period of study, for no pains were spared to make the inves- 
tigation of the bird life thorough and detailed. It seems un- 
likely that any species could have escaped the dozen pairs 
of eyes and the continuous study. 


Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. 

Noted only at the swamp on the north-east end of the island, 
where it seemed to be breeding—1910. 
Larus argentatus.—Herring Gull. 

Everywhere and always common, even during the July days. 
Much time was spent by the birds roosting on the sand spit, usu- 
ally near the southern end of it, and when we approached this 
favorite resting place the birds flew beyond rifle range and settled 
upon the water. The majority of the gulls were in the dark or 
mottled plumage. They had not, of course, nested anywhere in 
the region. There was no pound fishing being done anywhere about 
the island, and therefore the gulls did not fish in the vicinity. 
Larus philadelphia—Bonaparte’s Gull. 

The first, an immature bird, was noted on August 11, and nearly 
every day thereafter during the period of study in 1910. The 
largest number seen at any one time was four on August 15, 1910, 
two of which were in nearly full fall plumage. None were record- 
ed on any other trip to this island. 

Sterna caspia.—Caspian Tern, 

The only records are three September 1, and one each on Sep- 
tember 3 and 6, 1910. These individuals lingered about the point 
for some time, but finally passed on to the southward in the reg- 
ular line of migration. 

Sterna hirundo.—Common Tern. 

Present in large numbers on all visits and at all times. They 
did not nest on this island, but rested and roosted on the sand 
spit by the thousand, both night and day. There seemed to be fewer 
of them at night than during the day. Many were in the first 
plumage, and there were numerous instances of young being fed 
by the parents. As far as could be determined the fish used for 
food were small and slender. As noted, there were extensive nest- 
ings on Middle Island, only two miles to the south, and on Big 
and Little Chicken and North Harbor. On excursions around the 
island, these terns were seen roosting on every available sandy 
point. Ten thousand individuals would be a conservative estimate 
of the numbers hereabouts. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis.—Black Tern. 

Present in considerable numbers on all visits, increasingly so 

during the 1910 studies. Full plumaged birds predominated dur- 
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ing the July and early August studies, with scattering young 
plumaged birds, the most of which were still being fed. As the 
weeks passed the mottled birds increased in numbers until there 
were almost none in the full summer dress. It was clear that 
there was no breeding colony on Pelee Island during the summer 
of 1910, whatever may have been true at any other time.. Com- 
pared with the preceding species, the numbers were small at the 
time of the beginning of the 1910 studies, July 16, but by the first 
of September the two species were about equal in numbers. The 
birds of this species were somewhat less wary than of the Com- 
mon, so that the succession of perching birds on the sand spit was 
Herring Gulls on the extreme point of the spit, then the hosts of 
Common Terns, and finally, ranging well toward the first vege- 
tation on the broader base of the spit, the particolored Black Terns. 
Photographs of the birds as they were leaving the spit, taken 
from the spit itself, show practically no birds but the Black Terns, 
because they were always in the foreground, 

Anas platyrhynchos.—Mallard. 

Three were found in the small swamp at the base of Fishing 
Point on August 6, 1910. Of course there must be great numbers 
during the migrations. 

Anas rubripes.—Black Duck. 

Seen only during the 1910 studies. There were four in the 
Fishing Point swamp on August 5, and two on each of the three 
succeeding days. The other records are August 17, one; 24 and 
25, two; 28, four; September 3, one; and 6, four. As noted else- 
where, a few individuals of this species were usually found in the 
vicinity of the Chicken islands. These individuals may have wan- 
dered over to Pelee. When they were startled they invariably 
flew toward the Chicken islands. 

Mareca americana.—Baldpate. 

A small flock was noted fiying westward across the point on 
August 5, 1910, none others noted at any time. 

Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. 

A pair with young was noted in the swamp of Fishing Point 
for a few days early in August, 1910. The nesting must have 
been at this swamp. 

Air sponsa.—Wood Duck. 

There were three individuals in the swamp during the first week 
in August, 1910. Whether they had nested there could not be de- 
termined. 


Botaurus lentiginosus.—Bittern. 
Beginning on August 5, 1910, when a thorough study of the 
Fishing Point. swamp was made, one or two of these birds were 
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seen nearly every day. It seemed likely that there had been at 
least one nesting here. but that could not be determined certainly. 
Trobrychus exilis—Least Bittern. 

There were three at the Fishing Point swamp all summer, 1910. 
No nest was found there, but other evidence of breeding seemed 
conclusive. 

Ardea herodias herodias.—Great Blue Heron, 

From one to four were seen perched on the sand of the point 
each morning, and were occasionally seen elsewhere or flying 
about. If there had been a nesting on the island we did not find 
evidence of it. 

Florida cerulea.—Little Blue Heron. 

On August 27, 1910, a lone individual was discovered perched on 
a dead tree in the midst of the swamp. It was approached closely 
enough to make clear the bluish tips of the wings, and the green- 
ish legs, but the man with the gun missed it. To those who must 
have the specimen in order to fully establish the record it must 
remain a hypothetical occurrence, but to those who saw the bird 
there seems no reasonable doubt. The attempt to kill the bird 
seemed to be enough to frighten it away, for it was not seen again. 
Butorides virescens virescens.—Green Heron, 

Two were occasionally seen about the edge of the swamp, or 
flying about over the water or the island, 1910. A nest, probably 


of this species, was found in the trees bordering the swamp on 
the north. 


Rallus elegans.—King Rail. 

Several could be seen feeding along the margin of the marsh at 
any time of day, if one approached cautiously. A number of nests 
which must have been built by this species were found in the 
swamp. The birds were so wary that the least disturbance sent 
them skurrying into the dense vegetation bordering the water of 
the swamp. 

Rallus virginianus.—Virginia Rail. 

Nests belonging to this and the next species were numerous in 
the swamp, and numbers of the birds were seen feeding or were 
heard calling on every visit to the swamp. This little thirty acre 
swamp seemed to be a nesting mecca for these birds. 

Porzana carolina.—Sora. 

There seemed to be more individuals of this species than of the 
last, but the less wary disposition of this species might easily ac- 
count for the apparent difference. One of our pleasant 1910 pas- 
times was to wade into the swamp and half a dozen of us sur- 
round a small bushy island upon which there were known to be 
Several of the small rails. The birds would cling to it with a 
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tenacity truly remarkable, and that made their escape seem im- 
possible. But they more frequently did make their escape be- 
tween the feet of some tormentor than any other way. They 
seemed to be unwilling to trust themselves to flight and complete 
exposure. One stood about as much cbance of catching a bird 
as of catching a field mouse or a tiger beetle, in the dense vege- 
tation. 

Gallinula galeata.—Florida Gallinule. 

So numerous in this little Fishing Point swamp that it seemed to 
be full of them. The young birds outnumbered the old ones five to 
one. There were some young less than half grown. Nests were 
everywhere in the more central parts of the swamp where vegeta- 
tion made it possible to locate them. One would hardly dare ven- 
ture a guess of the numbers of this species in this swamp, but on 
one occasion we actually counted over fifty. 

Fulica americana.—Coot. 

Six individuals were seen on the swamp on the north-eastern 
point of the island on August 29, 1910. The conditions there were 
more favorable for their nesting than at the Fishing Point swamp. 
Philohela minor.—Woodcock. 

The largest number recorded at any one time was 5 on August 14, 
1910, but one or more could be found at any time by beating 
through the woods and brush in the vicinity of the swamp, es- 
pecially’ in the depressions between the ridges. Nestings must have 
occurred here. 

Gallinago delicata.—Wilson’s Snipe. 

One was flushed from the Fishing Point swamp on August 7, 
and likely the same individual on the 8th. On the Ohio shore 
this would be a remarkably early date for this species. 
Macrorhamphus griseus griseus.—Dowitcher. 

There were three records, all for 1910, and all for the sand spit. 
The first one was on August 10, one bird which was secured, two 
on August 24, and one on September 3. These individuals were 
not particularly shy. 

Tringa canutus.—Knot,. 

Two lingered on the point, September 5, 1910, until one of them 
was secured. The birds were in the fall plumage. 
Pisobia maculata.—Pectoral Sandpiper. 

A group of seven feeding in the swamp on August 24, 1910, were 
the first seen. There were three on the 27th, one on the 28th and 
29th, about two hundred on September 2, and twenty on the 34d. 
All were in the heavier mottled plumage. They were feeding at 
the western end of the swamp, where the water had dried away 
and the mud lay exposed. 
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Pisobia bairdi—Baird’s Sandpiper. 

These birds gave us a good deal of anxiety for the first few days 
after their first appearance, but the capture of several and the re- 
mains of others which some bird of prey, probably a Sharp-Shinned 
Hawk, regularly left, furnished certain means of identification 
until the characteristic markings were learned. The first seen 
was a flock of twelve on August 24, 1910, and from that date until 
September 7, the date on which we left the island, from two to a 
dozen were found on the beach usually somewhere on the sand 
spit. After the first few days they were not at all wary, but per- 
mitted one to approach them within a few feet. Some bird of prey 
took daily tell from their numbers, sometimes as many as six indi- 
divuals being represented by the remains. The marauder rarely 
ate more than the breast muscles, leaving a good part of the plum- 
age intact. The killing was always done either at night or so 
early in the morning that we were unable to witness it. 

Pisobia minutilla—Least Sandpiper. 

The first company of six of these birds were recorded on August 
5 and 6, 1910. The next was a company of ten on the 11th, one 
of twelve on the 12th, and then nearly every day from one to ten 
unti] the 27th, which was the last record. This species was nearly 
always associated with the Semipalmated, and it soon became easy 
to distinguish between them. These birds were rather more wary 
than the last species, but they fed in much the same places and 
manner. Their call notes were different and their manner of flight 
also different. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina.—Red-backed Sandpiper. 

There were only three records, all in 1910. The first was of 
three birds on August 15, one on the 16th, and one on the 2ist. 
These were on the sand spit feeding with the other shore birds. 
All in the post nuptial plumage. 

Ereunetes pusillus.—Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

The first noted in 1910 were two feeding in the Fishing Point 
swamp on July 24th, then a company of twenty-five at the same 
place on August 8th, and thereafter during our stay there were 
numbers either in the swamp or on the beach, more frequently on 
the sand spit than elsewhere. They mixed with the other shore 
birds, and were only slightly more wary than were the Baird’s 
Sandpipers. One with a broken leg remained around for several 
days. These birds suffered only slightly from birds of prey. 
Calidris leucophea.—Sanderling. 

The first noted were on the 24th of July, 1910, the next four on 
August 2, six on the 5th, three on the 11th, two on the 25th, nine- 
teen on the 29th, sixteen on the 3d of Sepember, and four on the 
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5th. They were pretty definitely confined to the region of the sand 
spit, and usually kept somewhat apart from all other birds. They 
were feeding upon insects which had been cast up by the waves, 
including mayflies. They were rather more wary than is their a 
habit on the Ohio shore. : 
“Limosa hemastica.—Hudsonian Godwit. 

Seven were seen under the most favorable circumstances, both oe 
on the sand spit and flying about, on August 24, 1910. 

Totanus melanoleucu.—Greater Yellow-legs. 

There was one feeding in the swamp on July 24th, 1910, and an- 
other in the same place on August 5th. Either we were not in 
the line of fight southward, or else we were not late enough for 
the regular southward migration of this sandpiper. 

Helodromas solitarius solitarius.—Solitary Sandpiper. 

There was one feeding in the swamp on July 24th, 1910, another 
on August 2,, six on August 6th, four on the 11th, and thereafter 
until the 5th of September there was one or more there or on the 
beach nearly every day. As usual, these birds kept by themselves, 
unless a Yellow-legs or some of the smaller sandpipers happened 
to wander in to feed in the swamp. 

Totanus flavipes.—Yellow-legs. 

There was one feeding in the swamp on July 24th, 1910, two on 
August 2. and nearly every day thereafter from one to five, except 
on the 27th. when there were thirteen found either there or on the 
beach. The only regular association was with the Solitary, and 
that probably only incidentally during the feeding time. 

Actitis macularia.—Spotted Sandpiper. 

By far the commonest beach-haunting bird, except only the gulls 
and terns, and always present both on the beach and among the 
bushes. On August 30 it was noted as only tolerably common, on 
the 3list only seven were found, and on September 1, 2, 3, 5 and 
6 only four, six, three, two and two respectively, none being seen 
on the 4th and 7th. It does not seem likely that this marked the 
disappearance of this species from the island, since the: Ohio shore 
records run well into October. There were young birds not yet 
able to fly as late as the middle of August. These birds fed a 
good deal along the water’s edge, but they could always be flushed 
from the edge of the bushes also. The young birds were much 
concealed in the bushes. 4 
Squatarola squatarola.—Black-bellied Plover. 

In 1910 there were two with black underparts on the sand spit 
on August 24, one there on September Ist, and five there on Sep- lh 
tember 6th, two of which did not have the underparts black. They 
were very wary, not permitting approach within shot gun range, 
but they did not fly away from the point when flushed. 
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Oxyechus vociferus.—Killdeer. 

Common on all visits to the island, and present there during the 
entire stay in 1910, of course nesting. There were always some 
on any stretch of beach, and we also found them on the higher 
parts of the island inland as well as along the ditches, 

Heialitis semipalmated.—Semipalmated Plover. 

The first noted were two on August 5th, eight on the Sth, and 
thereafter a few were seen on the beach nearly every day in 1910, 
except from August 17th to 27, when there were none. It was also 
found on each of the other August trips to the island. These little 
shore birds kept much apart from the other birds, more often one 
in a place than in companies or flocks. They fed over the sand 
generally. 

_Egialitis meloda.—Piping Plover. 

A company of twelve was feeding on the east beach all day Au- 
gust 12, 1910, and a single bird was seen there on the 22d. If they 
had nested on the point during the summer of 1910 it must have 
been before the first party arrived there. Their early departure 
from Pelee Island accords with their habit on the Ohio shore. 
Arenaria interpres morinella.—Ruddy Turnstone. 

The first were noted on July 24th, and from then to the end of 
our stay in 1910, there were always a few somewhere on the beach. 
The largest number noted on any one day was thirty on Septem- 
ber 5, and twenty-six on the following day. There were nineteen 
on August 16. In my experience these strikingly colored shore 
birds may be expected on the shores of Lake Erie or the islands 
at any time after the first week in July. They were noted on 
every late summer trip to the islands. They usually occur two 
together, but sometimes bunch up, especially at times of heavy 
migration, in the fall, more often in the larger groups in the 
spring. They stay close to the edge of the water when there is 
any reason for them to feel suspicious, but at other times may 
feed even to the edge of the line of vegetation on the beach. Late 
summer and early autumn groups usually contain some highly col- 
ored birds with those of duller plumage. 

Zenaidura macroura carolinensis.—Mourning Dove. 

A common nesting bird, especially in the cedars. It was found 
on each trip to the island, and in 1910 it was often seen on the 
sandy point. As the season advanced there was a tendency for 
the birds to group themselves into companies of ten or a dozen 
individuals, and to feed together along the water’s edge or in the 
margin of the bushes. None were seen to cross southward, even 
in the strong southward movements. Inland these birds acted 
much as on the Ohio side. 
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Circus hudsonius.—Marsh Hawk. 

During the greater part of the 1910 study time there were one 
or two of these hawks to be seen flying leisurely around at almost 
any time, but beginning on August 27, when thirteen were seen 
migrating, there was a decided increase and nearly every day evi- 
dences of a southward movement. It is altogether likely that there 
was at least one breeding pair on the island during this summer, 
but there must certainly have been an influx from the northward 
of many individuals as the weather turned colder in the last week 
of August and the first of September. The only evidence we had 
that this hawk might sometimes prey upon the young terns was 
the war-like attitude of the terns when one of them appeared in 
their vicinity. This attitude might have been a general one toward 
any hawk-like bird, however. 

Accipiter velox.—Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

A single individual of this species was seen on August 6th, and 
from one to three each day thereafter, except August 27, when 
there were six, and September 2, when there were twenty-two, evi- 
dently migrating. It is altogether likely that the depredations 
made upon the shore birds, in particular Baird’s Sandpiper, were 
by this hawk. We were never able to catch one in the act, but on 
numerous occasions one was seen to leave the vicinity of freshly 
killed birds. One or two individuals could be started out of the 
cedars in the morning and in the evening, 

Astur atricapillus atricapillus.—Goshawk. 

An individual visited the Finishing Point swamp on August 24, 
1910. We were clearly too early to witness any decided migration. 
Residents of the island mentioned flights of hawks which they 
were sure were of this species. 

Buteo borealis borealis.—Red-tailed Hawk. 

Two were found in the vicinity of large woods inland, but none 
ever made a visit to the vicinity of the point. These two birds 
acted like nesting birds. 

Buteo lineatus lineatus.—Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Individuals were occasionally seen flying high over the woods 
in the vicinity of the swamp near camp. 

Halieetus leucocephalus leucocaphalus.—Bald Eagle. 

Two nests weré found, one about a mile north of South Bay, 
and one in the vicinity of Saw Mill Point. As near as we could 
estimate there were probably eight individuals on the island. Oc- 
easionally one or two would pay a visit to the point, but they 
always kept well up in the air. The residents of the island shot 
them with impunity, yet the big birds seemed to be able to main- 
tain their numbers from year to year. 
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Falco sparverius sparverius.—Sparrow Hawk. 

Contrary to our expectations, we did not find this little hawk 
at all common at any time. The largest number seen at any time 
was four on September 5, 1910. It seemed to prefer the cedars, 
and could occasionally be flushed from there. One sometimes ven- 
tured down to near the end of the sand spit, but soon returned 
and disappeared in the cedars. 

Pandion haliwtus carolinensis.—Osprey. 

One was flying over Saw Mill Point August 8, 1910, another in 
the vicinity of camp August 22, and another flying over the sand 
spit September 5, 1910. There was no evidence of a nest any- 
where on the island. 

Asio flammeus.—Short-eared Owl. 

A single bird visited the cedars in the vicinity of camp on Au- 
gust 11, 12, 23 and 27. Each time it was started from the ground 
or near it from one of the depressions between the ridges. 

Otus asio asio—Screech Owl. 

Found on each visit, which included at least one night. It was 
present all summer, 1910, and could be heard quavering any night. 
It was difficult to find among the dense cedar growths, but we did 
success in finding individuals occasionally. It is likely that this 
owl is well distributed over the island in the woods. 

Bubo virginianus virginianus.—Great Horned Owl. 

One was discovered in the dense woods north of the point, and 
west of the swamp on August 25, 1910. There were plenty of 
suitable nesting places for this big owl. 

Coccyzus americanus americanus,—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Common in the vicinity of the swamp during the entire study 
in 1910. Nests were not found in any numbers, but the birds were 
giving their characteristic calls all day long. One nest was dis- 
covered about fifty feet from the ground on the limb of an elm, 
near the swamp. Individuals occasionally wandered well toward 
the point among the cedars, but they clearly preferred the decid- 
uous trees near the swamp. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. 

Noted less than twenty times during the 1910 study. The dif- 

ference in the calls of the two cuckoos had been questioned, so 


particular attention was given to this study. In every instance 


where the bird could be both seen and heard the phrased call of 
this species was given, which distinguishes it from the preceding. 
No nests were found, but there was clear evidence that these cuckoos 
do nest on Pelee Island in limited numbers. There was no migra- 
tory movement of either of the cuckoos detected. One would sup- 
pose that their migrations would begin with the first chilly weather, 
but such did not appear to be the case. 
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Ceryle aleyon aleyon.—RBelted Kingfisher. 

Present during the whole summer study, 1910. One could al- 
ways be found either in the swamp or on the beach near it. Indi- 
viduals were seen at different points when we circumnavigated 
the island. Undoubtedly a nesting bird. 

Dryobates villosus villosus—Hairy Woodpecker. 

Only one or two individuals were found, and they in the woods 
west of the Fishing Point swamp in the deciduous trees. 
Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Downy Woodpecker. 

Not any more numerous than the last species; and found in the 
same situations and in the button bushes bordering the swamp 
vegetation. 

Of course these two woodpeckers must nest on the island, but 
we were not prepared for so few numbers. They were much less 
confiding than in regions where they are represented by greater 
numbers. 

Melanerpes crythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Like the last two species, this one was represented by few indi- 
viduals which were clearly nesting. These few individuals were 
found in the open woods north of the swamp. Occasionally one 
wandered down into the cedar belt. Beginning on August 25th 
and continuing the remainder of our stay, in 1910, the Red-heads 
became common, and were clearly migrating. some of them during 
the day. This influx was sudden, following a chilly night. There 
seemed to be none in the brown-headed state. 

Centurus carolinus.—Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

One individual was found in the woods north of the swamp on 
August 23d. It was high up in the tallest trees. 

Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. 

Common on all visits and during the entire 1910 study. Nesting 
places were numerous wherever there were trees on the island. 
There was no definite migration noted. Birds would sometimes 
fly toward the south end of the sand spit, but none were seen to 
continue their flight in that direction. They fed in the tops of the 
cedars, and seemed to be eating the berries, and when the wild 
grapes began to turn they could be found among the grape vines, 
evidently feeding on the fruit. 

Antrostomus vociferus vociferus.—Whip-poor-will. 

The only ones found were on August 22 and 27, 1910. in the 
thick woods with underbrush south of the swamp. 
Chordeiles virginianus virginianus.—Nighthawk. 

The first one was seen July 30. 1910. and the next. three, at 
Saw Mill Point, August 8th. Single individuals were seen nearly 
every day until August 19, when there was an evident migration, 
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which continued nearly every day to the culmination on September 
3, when 250 were counted in migration. During the evenings from 
August 19 until September 3, numbers could be seen flying over 
Mosquito Bay, sometimes swinging down even to Fishing Point 
and over the sand spit. The first migration followed the first chilly 
weather. 

Chatura pelagica.—Chimney Swift. 

Common on every visit to the island, and during the entire 1910 
study. Migrations began on August 12th and continued every day 
to the end of our stay. There was never any marked increase in 
numbers, but a steady southward movement. 

Archilochus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Only occasionally seen among the marsh vegetation until August 
23, after which there were decidedly more during our stay in 
1910. At this time, as well as on the former visits to this island, 
these birds were found feeding about the jewel weed, where they 
were the most numerous, and where they were continually, on 
bright days, playing antics. Single individuals migrated just over 
the surface of the water, either passing directly down the sand 
spit toward Middle Island, or squaring away for Middle Bass. 
They seemed to prefer a head wind of some strength, or a quar- 
tering head wind which rolled up considerable waves. In migrat- 
ing they flew just over the water and dipped down between the 
waves. I did see one bird strike out toward Middle Bass island 
high in the air, and did not see him settle down any. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


Cassinta.—A Bird Annual. Proceedings of the Delaware Val- 
ley Ornithological Club of Philadelphia. 1911. Issued February, 
1912. 

This annual always brings to us the best that the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club has done in the twelvemonth, accom- 
panied by a bibliography of the region which the Club covers, 
taken from other publications. This number opens with a_por- 
trait of Constantine S. Rafinesque and a paper on ‘his life; then 
follow six papers dealing with local matters, and matters of gen- 
eral interest, a short paper on Alexander Lawson, who was Alex- 
ander Wilson’s engraver, then the regular “ Report of the Spring 
Migration of 1911, compiled by Witmer Stone.” ‘“Cassinia” is 
always warmly received. LE. J. 


Birp-Lore.—The July-August number contains a colored front- 
ispiece of Abert’s and California Towhee, and the winter and 
summer phases of the Canon Towhee, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
In line with the avowed office of this magazine, the first article 
is “A List of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, and Herbaceous Plants Native 
to New England, Bearing Fruit or Seeds Attractive to birds,” by 
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Frederic H. Kennard. The second article, by Francis Harper, is 
“Observations in a Laughing Gull Colony,” in which the author 
has given some interesting bits of the life history of the colony 
studied on Cobb’s Island. Four text photographs accompany the 
article. The remaining three general articles are of the interest-_ 
ing popular sort. There follow the migration records of the three 
towhees which are figuered on the frontispiece, and “The Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society’s Bird-Lists.” The department of the 
Audubon Society contains a colored plate of the Yellow-headed 
Blackbird and portraits of Captain M. B. Davis and Mr. L. F. 
Dommerich, both recently deceased and both interested in bird 
protection. 
J. 


THE Conpor.—The July-August number contains fifteen half- 
tone plates of unusual interest and excellence, and one map. This 
magazine holds the record for the excellence of its ‘half-tone fig- 
ures. In the first article Florence Merriam Bailey discusses the 
“Birds of the Cottonwood Groves” at Glorieta, in an interesting 
running account, which makes one want to visit the place. Mr. 
Robert B. Rockwell, in the second article, accompanies an inter- 
esting discussion of some wading birds of the Barr Lake Region, 
Colorado, with excellent half-tones of nests and eggs and young 
birds. Mr. Harold C. Bryant shows both in a full text treatment 
and a map of California “The Present and Future Status of the 
California Valley Quail.” Milton S. Ray writes of “A Journey to 
the Star Lake Country and other notes from the Tahoe Region,” 
with two text figures. Wells W. Cooke discusses “The Present 
Status of the Colorado Check-List of Birds,” from which it appears 
that seven of the 395 species included in Schlater’s book in 1912 
may be open to question, but that fifteen species are to be added 
to that list, which makes the Colorado list number 403 species. 

L. J. 


Fleld Notes 


NOTES FROM THE TRI-RESERVOIR REGION IN OHIO. 


The year 1911 brought a great number of Shovellers up this way 
in the spring. On March 22 the first one, a female, was shot at 
a small pond, and later on 5 (4 males, 1 female) found their way 
into my collection, shot on April 5th and the 15th, on the Loramie 
Reservoir. Usually this duck is only seen singly or in pairs in 
this region as well as in Ohio in general, 

On March 20th, 1911, a fine female Marila collaris was taken 
at the Loramie Reservoir and is now in my collection. On March 
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2ist 3 Pelicans (Pelecanus crythrorhynchos) were seen at the same 
ditch, where seen two years ago, and on August 27th, 1911, a fine 
male subadult was taken at the Grand Reservoir in Mercer Co. 
and is now in my collection. A female of Buteo lineatus, shot Sep- 
tember 6, 1911, had in its craw and stomach 6 Katydids, 1 Pero- 
myscus leucopus novebaracensis and a young snake about 25 ctm. 
long. 

The last specimen of Pisobia maculata was taken November 1, 
1911. 

On November 17, 1911, a farmer living four miles west of New 
Bremen brought in a fine live female juvenile of Buteo borealis 
calurus, This is the second record only for the state and the speci- 
men seems to agree closely with the one in the O. S. U. museum. 
It is now No. 1018 of my collection. The same date brought in 
the last vas rubripes from the Loramie Reservoir. Robins, Mea- 
dowlarks and Towhees were observed all winter at various times, 
and as my work took me over my entire parish of 50 miles in the 
severest weather, with the thermometer as low as 25° below zero, 
I can say that frozen apples hanging to the trees were the prin- 
cipal food of the Robins, while Meadqwlarks found food in the horse 
dung on the roads, but it remained a mystery what the Towhees 
lived on. There seemed to be no diminution of Bluebirds and 
Robins in the spring of 1912. On February 11, 1912, a pair of 
Harelda hycemalis were shot on the Grand Reservoir. Onio orni- 
thologists may be interested in the fact that a Kirtland’s Warbler 
male, taken May 15, 1909, at Catawba Point, Ohio, was received 
by me in exchange for one taken in Michigan, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Norman A. Wood, so that this specimen has come 
back to the state where it was originally taken. 

New Bremen, Ohio. W. F. HENNINGER. 


A FEW STARK COUNTY, OHIO, NOTES. 


Within the last year several new species have been added to 
the recorded list for this territory, and several additions to the roll 
of summer residents have been made. Among the former can be 
noted the Yellow Palm Warbler, a flock of seven individuals be- 
ing recorded for October 8, 1911. (Specimens needed.—Ed. ) 

Twice last fall Holboell’s Grebe was found on Meyers’ Lake, 
near here. While observing it on the first occasion, it was amusing 
to watch the efforts of several boys in a canoe who sought to ex- 
haust this “duck” —as they called it—by constant following it 
about. But its dives were of such long duration and of such un- 
certain direction that it was the boys’ patience that became ex- 
hausted, and soon led to giving up the fruitless effort. 
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May Sth of this year the Golden-winged Warbler, a single indi- 
vidual, was met with. 

None of the above, to the best of my knowledge, have heretofore 
been recorded here. 

November 5, 1911, I met with three Whistling Swans, and have 
been told of a swan being shot last spring. So far as I have been 
able to learn, these are the only recent records for swans here, 
which have now become rare. 

The Loon I find to be a fairly regular spring and fall migrant 
on the lakes hereabout, although it is not common. A few Pied- 
billed Grebes and Lesser Scaup Ducks are usually found summer- 
ing, and there are at least two breeding records for the latter 
species, 

An event of last spring’s migration worthy of note was the de- 
creased number of Bluebirds here. Several of us have estimated 
their number at but a third to a half that of the usual number. 

June 9 last was spent afield at Congress Lake, near the north- 
ern boundary of the county. It is but fourteen miles north of 
Canton, but its avi-fauna showed some variation. At Canton 
the Wilson’s Thrush or Veery is known only as a migrant, while 
at Congress Lake it was found a rather common summer resident, 
and nesting. Again, we bird observers at Canton have with ef- 
fort never succeeded in listing the Cerulean Warbler, but it was 
met with at Congress Lake, and I was informed was a regular 
summer resident there. To Mrs. May S. Danner and Miss Mary 
King, who have done considerable field work at Congress Lake, 
belongs the credit of first finding the Veery nesting within the con- 
fines of the county, and of being the first to note the Cerulean 
Warbler within the same territory. 

Of passing interest at Congress Lake was the meeting with a 
Bartramian Sandpiper on the beach consorting with a Spotted 
Sandpiper. An infrequent place for this Upland Plover. 

Epwarp D. KIMEs. 

Canton, O., July 20, 1912. 


NOTES FROM MOORES HILL, INDIANA. 


These notes are from observations made in the spring of 1906 
at Moores Hill and the adjacent country. The country is rocky, 
hilly and well wooded, with numerous small streams. The spring 
Was unusually early and these may be useful for comparison with 
other years here as well as in other places. 

Bluebird. First observed on February 24. Common. 

Slate-colored Junco. Common cn the campus in winter. 
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Red-headed Woodpecker. Permanent. Few. 
Cardinal. Permanent. Rare. 
Blue Jay. Permanent. Common, 
Northern Flicker. Permanent. Few. 
Screech Owl. Permanent. Rare. 
Downy Woodpecker. Permanent. Rare. 
Robin. In the protected places along streams they are found 
throughout the year. Very plentiful in summer. 
Crow. Permanent. Common. ‘ 
Sparrow Hawk. Permanent. Common. 
Tufted Titmouse. Permanent. Very common. 
Chickadee. Permanent. Very common. 
Quail. Permanent. Very common. 
Hairy Woodpecker. Permanent. Rare. 
Moukrning Dove. First one seen March 3. Common. 
' Bronzed Grackle. First observed March 29. Very common. 
Meadowlark. First observed March 29. Common. 
Cedar Waxwing. First observed March 29. Common. 
Chipping Sparrow. April 7. Common. 
Catbird. April 7. Common in thickets. 
Turkey Buzzard. April 7. Common. 
Black-billed Cuckoo. April 5. Common. 
Migrant Shrike. April 20. Nesting. 
Chimney Swift. April 21. Very common. Large droves seen 
in the evening. 
Red-winged Blackbird. April 21. Common around swamps. 
Brown Thrasher. April 21. Very common along hedges. 
Kildeer. April 21. Frequently seen in moist places. 
Vesper Sparrow. April 21. Few. 
Song Sparrow. April 21. Few. 
iy Grasshopper Sparrow. April 21. Rare. 
Baltimore Oriole. April 25. Few. 
Orchard Oriole. April 25. Few. 
Scarlet Tanager. April 30. Rare. 
Kingbird. April 30. Common. 
Warbling Vireo. April 23. Rare. 
Tennessee Warbler. April 23. Rare. , 
American Goldfinch. April 30. Common. ‘y. 
Crested Flycatcher. May 13. Rare. 
Indigo Bunting. May 20. Few. 
Barn Swallow. May 20. Common. : 
Nighthawk . A few seen in the evening. 
Towhee. Very common. The nests found everywhere in the 
woods built under a little mound of grass. 
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On April 20, while on a ramble, I discovered a Migrant Shrike’s 
nest. The nest consisted of coarse grass lined with feathers, and 
was placed in a tall hedge about seven feet from the ground. 
When approached she would fly from the nest or perch on the near- 
by hedge or light on the ground in the distance, never ceasing to 
watch my every move. When I left the nest she would return im- 
mediately. Their favorite food (mice) was impaled all along the 
fence on the thorns. Though I visited the place frequently I 
saw only the female bird. 

Katie M. Roaps. 


Election of Members 


The following names are proposed for membership in the Wil- 
son Ornithological Club: 


FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 
—Edward J. Brown, Division of Birds, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
George Seth Guion, Napoleonville, Louisiana. 
Alexander Walker, Box 436% Armour, South Dakota. 
—-O. E. Baynard, Clearwater, Fla. 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP, 


Frances Stillman Davidson, 1392 W. S. Grand Ave., Spring- 
field, Il. 


Publications Reviewed 


Observations on the Yellow-billed Tripic-Bird (Phaethon ameri- 
canus Grant) at the Bermuda Islands. By Alfred O. Gross. 


Contributions from the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search No. 23. With nine plates. From the Auk, Vol. XXIX, No. 
1, pp. 49-71. 


This paper represents intensive studies of this species during 
two summers. It is as complete a life history as could be ex- 
pected, with some interesting additions from the observations of 
those who live on these isolated islands. The accompanying pic- 
tures give a graphic account of the growth of the young and their 
development of feathers. We welcome it as another addition to 
the literature on life histories. L. J. 


Our Mid-Pacific Bird Reservation. By Henry W. Henshaw, 
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Chief of Biological Survey. From Yearbook of Department of Ag- 
riculture for 1911. Pp, 154-164. 

The place is Laysan Island, but the other islands of the reserva- 
tion are also mentioned. The paper is a short resume of the Nut- 
ting expedition, with a comparison of the conditions then and pre- 
viously. It is so interesting that the reader is gripped with the 
desire to visit the island in person. %. 2. 


The Shore Birds of Santa Barbara. By J. Hooper Bowles and 
Alfred B. Howell. With three photos by Bowles and one by Daw- 
son. Reprinted from The Condor, Vol. XIV, Jan. 1912. Pp, 4-11. 

There are here listed twenty-nine species, which is a remark- 
ably large list for any locality of such restricted area. In the 
whole of Ohio, to make comparisons. there have been but 36. spe- 
cies of Shore Birds recorded. This list also well illustrates the 
cosmopolitan character of many of the species of this order. While 
the list is largely concerned with times of occurrence there are 
some other interesting notes relating to the habits of the birds. 

L. J. 


The Relation of Birds to an Insect Outbreak in Northern Cali- 
fornia During the Spring and Summer of 1911. By Harold C. Bry- 
ant, Fellow in Applied Zodlogy on the Fish and Game Commission 
Foundation in the University of California. With four photos by 
the author. Reprinted from The Condor, Vol, XIII, Nov. 1911. 
Pp. 195-208. 

The insect outbreak here referred to was a “remarkable plague 
of catepillars, followed by a pest of butterflies, that has existed 
the past spring and summer (1911) in the northern counties of 
California, especially in Siskyou County.” The insect was Eugo- 
nia californica, and the birds found feeding upon it were Brew- 
er’s Blackbird, Western Meadowlark, Western Kingbird, Blue- 
fronted Jay, and Say’s Phebe. Of these Brewer’s Blackbird was 
the most efficient check, both on account of the numbers of individ- 
uals and because its food consisted of 95% of butterflies. Domes- 
tic birds also helped greatly in reducing the pest. We have here 
a concrete case upon which to base conclusions as to the value of 
birds to agricultural interests. % 2. 


The English Sparrow as a Pest. By Ned Dearborn, Expert Bi- 
ologist, Biological Survey. Farmers’ Bulletin 493, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Issued April 20, 1912. 


The discussion covers 24 pages. a considerable of the space be- 
ing occupied with cuts of traps and a discussion of their uses. 
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The paper is a practical one and of both interest and value. The 
author summarizes the paper: “English Sparrows are abundant 
in most of the towns in the United States and in many suburban 
districts. They are noisy, filthy, and destructive. They drive na- 
tive birds from villages and homesteads. Though they are occa- 
sionally valuable as destroyers of noxious insects, all things con- 
sidered, they do far more harm than good. Practicable methods 
of dealing with them include destruction of nests, shooting, trap- 
ping, and poisoning. Of these. trapping is unquestionably the best. 
English Sparrows are good to eat, and their use as food is recom- 
mended because of their nutritive value and as a means of re- 
ducing their numbers.” L, J- 


Some Common Game, Aquatic, and Rapacious Birds in Rela- 
tion to Man. By W. L. McAtee and F. E. L. Beal, Assistants, 
Biological Survey. Farmers’ Bulletin 497. Department of Agri- 
culture. Issued May 6, 1912. 

Besides the interest which this 30-page pamphlet elicits on ac- 
count of its practical value to the interests of agriculture, there 
is the unusual interest which attaches to the appearance of figures 
from the pencil of a new bird artist. In this case none other than 
the writer’s acquaintance and friend, Robert J. Sim. We say 
“new bird artist,” but we remind the reader that Mr. Sim is not 
an entire stranger to readers of The Wilson Bulletin, for it con- 
tains reproductions from his hand. Of the fourteen figures in 
this pamphlet ten bear the signature of Mr. Sim. We heartily 
welcome him to the arena. 


The Flight of Birds. By F. W. Headley. With sixteen plates 
and many text-figures. Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, Lon- 
don. 12mo. 168 pages. Price 5s., net. 


Mr. Headley is clearly well posted in aéronautics, and it is 
therefore fitting that he should find the flight of birds an inter- 
esting subject. The book is interestingly written and the illustra- 
tions are selected to bring out certain points in the discussion. 
We have seen pictures that seemed to better illustrate the flight 
of birds, or at least appealed to the eye more strongly. On the 
whole the book is a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
bird flight. 


Birds of North and Middle America. By R. Ridgway. (Part V.) 


The fifth volume of this monumental work treats of the Families 
Pteroptochidze (1 species). Formicariidee (66 species and sub 
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species), Furnariide (29 forms), Dendrocolaptidze (41 forms), 
Trechilidse (174 forms), Micropodidze (25 forms), and Trogoni- 
dz (23 forms), the number of specimens examined during the 
preparation of this volume being 14,358. The families worked up 
in this volume include some very difficult species and these have 
been handled with Mr. Ridgway’s well known accuracy and ability, 
the author’s personal trips to Costa Rica being a great aid in his 
work. The criticisms of Odlogists are disposed of in the preface 
in a very satisfactory manner. It is altogether absurd to apply 
the ordinary manner of criticism to this gigantic Birdwork, for in 
almost every single instance it is simply above criticism and de- 
serves nothing but the highest praise that words can bestow. 


Michigan Bird Life. By W. B. Barrows. Spec. Bull. of the 
Dep. of Zodlogy and Physiology of the Mich. Agri. College. 


We welcome this work on the Birds of Michigan as an important 
and valuable addition to Bird Literature. It is a well illustrated vol- 
ume of 822 pages, of which unfortunately pages 705 to 737 are miss- 
ing and the latter part of which is badly jumbled up by the excep- 
tionally bright (?) binders, In the preface due acknowledgements are 
made to the contributors and the number of species is stated to be 
326, and as every record has been carefully scrutinized it is of a 
far greater value than Cook’s former list of 3386 species, which was 
altogether too loosely constructed. The Introduction gives much 
information about the Topography, Climate, Distribution of Plant 
Life and Animal Life, Bird Life in Michigan, Changes in Bird 
Life. the study of birds, the use of keys, migration, ete. Under 
each species are given the recognition marks, the distribution, the 
status as a Michigan Bird with the records in chronological order, 
nidification, economic status, and finally the technical description 
in smaller print. Altogether Professor Barrows and the Michi- 
gan ornithologists can be congratulated upon the splendid work 
they have done and the splendid book they have produced. 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. By Frank M. 
Chapman. Appleton. $3.50 and $4.00. 


This new edition of Mr. Chapman’s valuable “Handbook” is 
greatly improved over the first edition, both in appearance and in 
workmanship. From the colored map of the life zones of North 
America, which occupies the front cover and first page of the fly- 
leaf to the last cover page, on which is a six-inch scale with the 
Metric scale also, there is evidence of painstaking revision work 
on the part of the author. The enlargement of the Introduction 
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alone makes it a book in itself. Here one finds not only an intro- 
duction to the study of birds but an introduction to the science 
of Ornithology. The body of the book gives evidence of careful 
revision both as to nomenclature, which has been brought down 
to date, and in descriptive matter. The student of birds who 
wishes to have at hand a work of usable size and of entire relia- 
bility, one with which he may be certain to identify any bird 
which may reasonably be expected to visit the eastern half of 
North America, will make this the book of first importance for 
his library —for, as far as a book can, it combines the local list, 
migration dates, nesting times and distribution with that which 
goes to make up a “Key.” We are surprised that such a book 
with eight full page colored plates and two double page colored 
plates, not to mention the other fourteen full page plates and the 
186 text figures, could be made for the price asked per copy. It 
is entirely deserving of the wide sale which it has had and is 
sure to have in this new form. L. J. 


A History of the Birds of Colorado. By William Lutley Schla- 
ter, M.A. (Oxon.), M.B.O.U., Hon, M.A.O.U. (Lately Director of 
the Colorado College Museum). With seventeen plates and a map. 
Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, London. 1912. Published 
price, $5. 

Twenty-four pages of prefatory matter and 576 pages, in which 
are included a Bibliography of 20 pages, a map of Colorado,.a 
Gazetteer of 10 pages, and an Index of 14 pages. In his “Analysis 
of the Bird Fauna,” the author says: “The number of Colo- 
rado birds included in the present work is 395. Of these 225 may 
be considered regular breeders within the state. I have divided 
these into three categories, viz.: (A) Those resident throughout 
the year, 67 in number. (B) The strict migrants which, so far 
as we know, never winter within the limits of the state, 118 in 
number. (C) Those birds which breed within the state and in 
winter are undoubtedly less numerous, so that they may be con- 
sidered partly migrant and partly resident, 40 in number. 

“The non-breeding birds number 167. Of these the largest cate- 
gory by far are the Casual or rare species, which have only been 
recorded on very few occasions; these number 106. The other 
two groups, which are not always easy to separate satisfactorily, 
are the winter residents, numbering 28, and the birds which pass 
through the state on the spring and fall migrations; these are 33 
in number.” 

The body of the work begins with a key to the orders, then there 
is a discussion of each order, a key to the families and genera of 
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the order, a discussion of the family, a technical description of 
the genus, the vernacular and scientific names of the species, the 
number of the A. O. U. Checklist, the Colorado records, a descrip- 
tion of the species, general distribution of the species and some- 
thing more about the occurrence in Colorado, and under many of 
the species a discussion of the habits. The book is avowedly a 
compilation rather than the result of the author’s own field work. 
It could not be otherwise, because of the author's short residence 
in Colorado. As a compilation it is remarkably well done. It 
strikes us as a little odd that a book relating to the birds of one 
of our own states should come to us from across the water, but 
it is not less welcome for that. L. J. 
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factory in the world. Wide- 

men who received our 
special selling inducement, 
rendered it necessary to double 
our —. We are naing 
many thousands of dollars en- 
la ng our sales organization, 
but to learn all ticulars, it 
will cost you 0; price of 

postal card. 


j Ask for Catalogue 16T. 
THE VICTOR 
SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Our New Home. Capacity 20,000 Sates Annually. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bird=eDLore 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The September-October and November-December issues of Bird- 
Lore will contain six full-page colored plates of birds and at least 150 
pages of text. 

We will give these two numbers and Volume XV, 1913, for $1.00, 
the price of a year’s subscription. 

This offer holds good only during October, 1912, and subscriptions 
should be sent directly to our publication office at Harrisburg, Pa. 


D. APPLETON & CoO. 
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WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS 
Consist of two Series: Old and New 


The Ofd Series comprise the following tsswes : 
Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Vols. and 
two nuitibers each, Vol. III, one riuetiber. (Only No. 
2 of Vel. I, atid No. i of Vel. IIT até obtaitiable.) 
25 cetits a 
Wilso Quarterly, Vol. IV, two 26 cents a 


The Journal, two nutnbers: 10 a number. 
The whole sefies (available nuibers) $1.00. 


Wilson Bulletins, ftom 1 to 79 inelisive, (Nos. 4, 5, 6, %, 
8; 24, are ott Of pritit:) 

Of the Wilsoti Builetifis, No, 15 is a study of “ The Oberliti 
Gtatklé Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No: 80, “ Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by LyNps Jones; in 
which all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs 
of neatly all déseribed, and a field key té the adult males 
given. Pricé $1.00. N6. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 
82 pages, by FRANK L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A 
Summer Reconnbissaticé in the West,” by Lynps Jones and 
W. L. Dawson, being a study of the birds in fourteen states 
during a journey of 7000 miles. Prticé 20 cents. No. 37, “A 
Sectional Bitd Census,” by FrANK L. Price 50 cents. 

The other numbers consist of “ General Notes.” Price 15 


cents and 30 cents each. The whole available New Series for 
$15.00. 


Address all comiutications to 


LYNDS JONES, Oberlii, Ohio 
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